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George IV. and the death of Queen Victoria,
international politics, though at times exciting
enough, were on the whole less absorbing than
domestic legislation. This is the special sphere
of Parliament and of a parliamentary Cabinet.
It is a region from which the Crown must
keep clear, for fear of becoming entangled in
party politics. But foreign policy is the concern
of a nation as a whole. Parliament cannot be
constantly in touch with it, and no statesman can
have that delicate personal relationship with ruling
dynasties abroad on which so much depends.

The causes which tend to support the monarchical
principle may be offset by the rising tide of oppo-
sition to all privilege and inequality oi status,
perceptible in most countries, even in " deferential"
Britain. There is no active republicanism; but
there is undoubtedly a feeling that hereditary rank,
and advantages of any kind which are the mere
accident of birth, are somewhat irrational. The
throne is likely to feel the shock of this levelling
impulse, far later than the aristocracy or the pluto-
cracy. But the old jealousy of royal ascendancy,
though dormant, might easily be revived. No wise
Sovereign would take any step that would induce
his subjects to examine the foundations on which
the mysterious institution of kingship is based, or
to reanimate controversies which for long have
seemed to bear only an historic interest. If the
monarchy gains, as perhaps it may, a certain
accession of influence and even of direct authority,
the result will come about naturally and insensibly,
and rather by the irresistible pressure of events than
by any personal initiative.
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